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PREFACE 

We  are  passing  into  a new  phase  of  man’s  culture. 
Leading  educators  tell  us  that  we  need  a new  descrip- 
tion of  this  changing  world  for  the  use  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  school. 

Our  Changing  World  Library  is  offered  as  a contri- 
bution to  this  description  of  man’s  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  method  of  teaching  through  units  or  centers  of 
interest  is  rapidly  spreading;  and  these  books  have  been 
written  around  Teaching  Units  which  are  in  common 
use  in  the  curricula  of  schools. 

If  a teacher,  for  example,  wishes  to  teach  a unit  of 
work  on  Transportation  and  Communication  she  will 
find  in  Our  Changing  World  Library  such  titles  as 
From  Paddles  to  Propellers,  Ship  Ahoy l,  Sky  Ways, 
The  Place  of  Many  Voices,  Wires  Around  the  World , 
The  Iron  Horse  Trail.  These  bring  to  the  children 
the  story  of  the  clipper  ships,  steamships,  airplanes, 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  etc. 

The  books  have  been  prepared  with  the  following 
specifications  in  mind: 

They  deal  with  information  which  is  believed  worth 
while  in  the  education  of  modern  youth. 
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They  contain  facts  which  are  correct  and  informa- 
tion which  is  true. 

They  can  be  used  in  connection  with  Teaching  Units, 
or  singly  as  supplementary  readers. 

They  are  graded  to  the  comprehension  level  and 
reading  ability  of  the  children  for  whom  they  are 
meant. 

They  have  been  written  in  a style  which  will  hold 
the  interest  of  the  group  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

The  Library  as  planned  will  present  the  life  of  the 
child  the  world  over.  It  will  present  the  stories  of  the 
past  particularly  in  relation  to  the  present;  and  will 
picture  the  complex  industrial  civilization  in  which  we 
now  live. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  political,  economic 
and  esthetic  phases  of  life.  Cause  and  effect,  relation- 
ships, and  the  inevitability  and  importance  of  change 
will  be  stressed. 

It  is  hoped  that  children  will  accept  these  books  as 
their  own,  and  that  the  library  may  play  its  part  in  a 
better  education. 

Rollo  G.  Reynolds , Editor. 
New  York,  January,  1934. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


OT  all  schools  are  like  the  one  that  you  attend. 
And  not  all  schools  were  always  as  they  are  now. 
There  were  schools — or  at  least  there  was  some  kind 
of  education — long  years  ago,  for  the  boy  who  wore 
skins  and  lived  in  a cave.  There  were  schools  for  the 
little  Greeks  of  ancient  times;  and  in  ancient  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  five  thousand  years  ago,  there  were 
schools — Oh,  so  different  from  the  schools  you  know 
about! 

But  while  the  schools  were  different,  and  in  many 
of  them  there  were  neither  books,  pencils  nor  any  of 
the  things  we  think  a school  should  have,  many  things 
were  taught  in  them.  And  the  things  that  were  taught 
were  the  things  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  day 
needed  most. 

This  book  tells  about  some  of  these  schools.  It 
tells  of  Indian  boys  on  the  western  plains,  and  of  boys 
in  China,  Egypt,  and  Palestine.  It  tells  how  education 
is  but  another  word  for  helping  us,  as  it  has  helped 
these  boys  of  other  lands  and  other  times. 

How  has  it  helped  us? 

By  showing  us  how  best  to  get  along  in  the  place 
and  among  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  live. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  LIVED  IN  A 
CAVE 

It  ALL  began  in  the  long  and  far-off  days,  some; 
thousands  of  years  ago,  when  men  found  shelter  for 
themselves  in  caves,  and  food  in  the  streams  and 
forests. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  sheltering  caves  that  a boy 
called  Bright  Moon,  lived  and  played  and  slept.  He 
had  no  books,  no  toys,  no  spelling  lessons — but  he 
went  to  school. 

Not  to  a schoolhouse,  to  be  sure,  but  to  teachers 
who  never  ceased  to  show  him  what  he  needed  to 
learn  in  order  to  live. 
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They  were  not  easy  lessons.  He  knew  that  some- 
day he  must  be  a hunter  and  a warrior.  His  father 
was  one,  and  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  must  hunt  in 
order  to  get  food  for  the  tribe,  and  must  fight  because 
the  tribe  was  almost  always  at  war  with  its  neighbors. 
Lack  of  knowledge  about  hunting  and  fighting  might 
cost  him  his  life. 


Bright  Moon  learned  how  to  scrape  and  cure  skins. 


The  elders  of  the  tribe  knew  well  the  dangers  which 
Bright  Moon  and  every  other  boy  would  have  to  face. 
So,  as  soon  as  he  could  toddle  on  his  short  legs,  he 
started  learning.  He  helped  his  mother  scrape  and 
cure  the  skins  of  the  beasts  that  the  men  brought 
home.  He  watched  her  cut  these  cured  skins  and 
shape  them  into  rough  garments. 

He  learned  other  lessons,  too.  He  helped  his  mother 
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gather  dry  twigs  and  sticks  to  burn.  She  and  the  other 
women  of  the  tribe  were  the  Keepers  of  the  Sacred 
Fire.  Food  for  the  fire  must  always  be  on  hand.  When 
the  smaller  twigs  became  scarce,  Bright  Moon’s  father, 
Sharp  Eyes,  taught  him  to  bring  the  larger  logs  and 
broken  limbs.  He  would  tug  away  at  them  with  a 
skill  that  few  boys  have  today. 

Even  so,  sometimes  the  Sacred  Fire  went  out.  Then 
Bright  Moon  would  watch  his  mother  stoop  and  rub 
two  sticks  together.  This  she  would  do  deftly  and 
swiftly,  until  she  produced  smoke  and  sparks.  The 
sparks  would  catch  in  the  wood-dust  and  dry  grass 
that  she  had  gathered. 

Sometimes  she  would  fail.  Then  the  father  would 
use  his  bow-drill,  one  end  pressed  against  his  chin, 
the  other  end  against  a softer  piece  of  wood.  Draw- 
ing his  bow-string  swiftly  back  and  forth,  he  would 
produce  heat  and  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill. 

His  father  wanted  Bright  Moon  to  learn  how  it  was 
done.  “It  is  like  this,”  he  would  say,  “you  must  find 
a stick  of  hard  wood.  Scrape  it  until  it  is  smooth. 
Take  it  in  your  hands,  so,  and  twirl  it  fast  upon  a soft 
board.” 

“How  long  will  it  be  before  fire  comes?”  asked 
Bright  Moon. 

“Long  enough,”  answered  his  father.  “You  will  be 
tired  and  want  to  stop,  but  you  must  keep  on,  for  the 
Fire  God  is  hard  to  please.” 

Bright  Moon  twirled  and  twirled  the  stick.  Many 
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and  many  times  he  tried  it.  “Good  Fire  God,”  he 
prayed,  “please  send  me  sparks  and  a fire.” 

At  last  the  wood  grew  hot  and  smoked,  and  at  last 
Bright  Moon  saw  the  first  blaze  of  his  own  making. 

“Well  done,”  said  his  father.  “Now  you  can  help 
us  when  the  Water  God  sends  rain  and  puts  out  all 
of  our  fires.” 


By  twirling  the  stick  Bright  Moon  finally  made  a fire. 


Bright  Moon  must  not  only  learn  how  to  make  fire 
in  this  way,  but  he  must  also  be  taught  how  to  draw 
sparks  from  flint.  This  he  must  do  by  striking  a 
piece  of  jagged  flint  against  iron,  or  iron-bearing  rock. 
He  did  not  know  much  about  iron.  But  he  did  know 
that  when  flint  struck  against  rock  that  had  iron  in 
it,  like  the  rock  that  we  call  iron  pyrites , he  could 
make  sparks. 

Flint  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  Bright 
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Moon’s  life,  and  much  of  his  schooling  had  to  do 
with  it.  Spear-heads  were  fashioned  from  it,  and 
hand-axes,  and  knives.  It  was  so  brittle  that  the  men 
of  the  tribe  used  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  use 
sand-paper  or  a file  today. 

Bright  Moon  learned  also  how  to  shape  arrow-heads, 
lance-heads  and  harpoons  from  flint.  For  long  hours 
he  would  watch  the  arrow-maker  as  he  chipped  and 
flaked,  until  the  finished  shape  grew  under  the  skill- 
ful hands.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  flake  hard  flint. 
You  have  only  to  try  it  for  yourself,  to  see  how  easy 
it  is.  But  it  is  a very  different  matter  to  shape  it,  as 
the  skillful  old  arrow-maker  of  the  tribe  could  do  so 
beautifully.  He  could  give  it  that  sharp  cutting  edge 
upon  which  the  tribe  depended  for  food  and  clothing 
and  life  itself. 

The  spear  was  their  great  weapon,  for  their  bows 
were  small  and  weak,  and  their  arrows  not  very  ef- 
fective. As  soon  as  Bright  Moon  was  large  enough 
to  lift  his  father’s  spear  there  began  a severe  schooling 
in  how  to  handle  it,  how  to  cast  it  forth,  and  how  to 
send  it  straight  to  its  mark. 

Finally  Bright  Moon  was  ready  to  make  his  own 
spear.  First  he  must  find  wood  for  the  shaft.  After 
he  had  shaved  it  down  to  the  right  size,  he  held  it 
over  the  fire  until  it  was  supple  and  softened.  Care- 
fully then,  he  drew  it  into  the  proper  shape,  and  it 
was  ready  to  serve  its  master.  With  it,  Bright  Moon 
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could  hunt  and  kill  reindeer,  cave-bears,  the  dreaded 
sabre-toothed  tiger,  the  woolly-coated  rhinoceros,  and 
the  wild  horse. 

At  the  best,  the  spear  was  not  a very  reliable  weapon. 
Often  its  aim  went  astray,  and  instead  of  killing  the 
sabre-tooth,  it  only  angered  him.  For  this  reason, 
Bright  Moon  must  learn  how  to  set  traps,  too.  A 
square  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground.  For  this,  the  tribe 
used  long  digging-sticks.  Bright  Moon  had  learned  to 
smooth  these  sticks  with  his  flint  knife.  They  took 
the  place  of  the  hoe  and  shovel  that  we  use  today. 

When  the  pit  was  dug,  they  lined  it  with  fire-hard- 
ened stakes.  Then  they  waited  for  their  victim  to  be 
trapped. 

Catching  a giant  sabre-tooth  required  no  little  skill. 
Sometimes  the  men  put  up  what  they  called  a falling 
spear,  which  they  hung  from  the  limbs  of  trees,  by  bark 
ropes  or  thongs  of  hide.  The  spear  was  so  arranged 
that  it  was  loosed  and  fell  upon  the  tiger  as  he  came 
along  the  pathway. 

One  day  Bright  Moon  and  his  father  found  the 
tracks  of  a cave-bear. 

“What  shall  I do,  father?”  said  Bright  Moon  breath- 
lessly. “Do  you  think  we  can  kill  him?” 

“Not  alone,”  replied  Sharp  Eyes.  “Run  back  to 
camp  and  tell  the  good  news.  I will  wait  here.” 

Bright  Moon  had  never  been  quite  so  excited  in  his 
whole  life.  “My  father  has  given  me  an  important 
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task  to  do.  I must  hurry,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  sped 
toward  camp. 

Watch  Keeper  saw  him  coming.  “Here  comes 
Bright  Moon,”  he  announced.  “He  is  running.  Sharp 
Eyes  must  have  found  some  tracks.” 

“What  news?”  he  called  to  Bright  Moon. 

“Bestir  yourselves,  men  of  the  tribe.  Sharp  Eyes 
has  found  the  tracks  of  the  cave-bear.  He  needs  your 
help.  Come  with  me.” 

The  camp  was  alive  with  excitement.  Food  had 
become  scarce.  The  discovery  of  tracks  might  mean 
a feast  that  would  last  for  many  days.  Big  Foot 
grabbed  his  stone  ax.  Good  Hunter  got  his  spear 
from  the  cave. 

“We’re  off!”  they  cried  to  the  women.  * 

“Build  a big  blaze,  oh,  Fire  Keepers!  If  luck  is 
with  us  there  will  be  a feast  tonight!” 

They  soon  caught  sight  of  Sharp  Eyes  at  some  dis- 
tance down  the  path  waiting  for  help.  “I  have  heard 
the  bear  and  his  mate.  They  must  be  hidden  in  a 
cave  not  far  from  here,”  whispered  Sharp  Eyes.  “Big 
Foot,  take  your  ax  and  climb  yonder  rocky  hillside. 
Be  on  your  guard,  for  the  bear  may  appear  at  any  time 
from  behind  a rock.  Spear  Thrower,  you  go  this  way 
and  join  Big  Foot  on  the  hill.  Bright  Moon,  the 
other  men,  and  I will  advance  in  this  direction.  I want 
Bright  Moon  to  see  how  a bear  is  really  killed.  Some 
day  he  will  have  to  kill  one  for  himself.” 
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They  all  moved  forward  stealthily.  Sharp  Eyes 
and  Bright  Moon  kept  their  eyes  on  the  big  tracks  in 
the  snow.  Soon  a low  growl  told  them  that  the  bear 
was  near. 

“Watch  me,”  whispered  Sharp  Eyes  to  Bright  Moon 
as  he  fixed  his  arrow.  “I  hold  it  this  way,  ready  to 
shoot,”  he  said,  raising  his  bow  to  position. 

Just  then  the  frightened  bear  emerged  from  a big 
rocky  cave,  not  fifty  yards  distant.  Bright  Moon  saw 
his  father  draw  back  his  right  arm,  and  pause,  and 
aim.  Then  he  heard  the  fatal  sing  of  the  arrow,  and 
there  was  a fierce  growl.  The  bear  reared  into  the 
air,  tottered  and  fell.  The  next  moment  Bright  Moon 
saw  Big  Foot  hurl  his  stone  ax  at  the  bear’s  head. 
Finally  the  chief  called  out  loudly,  “Ah,  men,  a feast 
tonight.” 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  things  which 
Bright  Moon  must  learn. 

Just  as  he  learned  to  hunt  by  watching  his  elders, 
so  he  learned  to  do  other  things  that  the  men  of  his 
tribe  did.  He  practiced  each  thing  until  he  could  do  it 
just  as  his  teacher  did. 

Besides  his  severe  schooling  with  bow,  spear  and 
stone  ax,  he  must  learn  about  the  river.  He  must 
know  how  to  build  a crude  raft — and  very  crude  it 
was. 

Then,  Big  Hand,  the  old  Wise  One,  invented  a new 
kind  of  umbrella-shaped  raft,  made  of  willow  withes 
and  covered  with  hides.  In  it  a tribesman  could  sit 
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and  paddle  through  the  water.  So  Bright  Moon  must 
learn  how  that  was  done. 

He  must  also  learn  the  art  of  spearing  fish.  Stand- 
ing  erect  and  silent  beside  his  father,  with  his  spear 
I in  his  hand,  he  would  wait  for  the  moment  when  his 
sure  and  deadly  thrust  would  mean  food  for  the  next 
meal. 

I He  must  know  which  of  the  plants  that  grew  by 
the  river’s  edge  were  poisonous,  and  which  were  edible. 
He  must  learn  to  avoid  the  poisonous  ones  and  how 
and  where  to  find  the  good  ones. 

Bright  Moon  did  not  always  live  in  a cave.  When 
spring  came  and  pleasant  days,  the  tribe  would  move 
to  where  food  was  more  plentiful.  There  was  great 
excitement  about  this  moving  to  new  quarters.  Bright 
Moon  would  help  his  mother  wrap  up  the  stone  imple- 
ments and  tools  in  skins.  These  must  be  laboriously 
dragged  along  on  the  ground,  for  they  would  be  needed 
shortly. 

When  a good  stopping  place  was  reached,  rough 
shelters  of  branches  and  skins  were  set  up.  Some  of 
these  shelters  were  not  unlike  the  tepee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  with  sticks  and  poles  tied  together  at  the 
top,  and  with  grasses  or  skins  covering  the  sides.  Other 
houses  were  square,  with  a forked  tree  or  limb  set 
upright  at  each  end.  Across  the  top  of  these  they 
would  place  poles  over  which  they  hung  grasses  and 
skins. 

This  house-building  was  always  a lesson  that  Bright 
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Moon  liked.  He  soon  learned  to  be  busy,  searching 
out  poles  and  sticks  that  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
He  could  plait  the  grass  and  reeds  for  the  roof,  and 
help  to  put  them  into  place. 

When  the  shelters  were  completed  and  the  food 
found  for  the  day,  Bright  Moon  could  watch  old  Wise 


When  Spring  came  the  tribe  moved. 

One  work  in  ivory  or  bone.  He  soon  learned  how  to 
carve  fish-hooks  and  needles  from  the  tusks  of  the 
mammoth  his  father  had  caught  in  a trap. 

Bright  Moon  had  no  need  for  pencils  or  paper.  For 
many  years  Bright  Moon’s  ancestors  wrote  nothing 
down  because  there  was  no  written  language  with  which 
to  express  ideas.  But  sometimes,  when  food  was  to 
be  had  in  abundance,  and  there  was  a bit  of  leisure, 
the  men  drew  pictures.  Even  today  some  of  these 
ancient  drawings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  caves  where 
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Bright  Moon’s  people  used  to  dwell.  Bright  Moon 
learned  this  art,  too. 

No  one  now  knows  just  what  these  drawings  were 
for.  Some  think  that  they  were  meant  to  tell  the  story 
of  events  in  the  tribes’  lives.  Others  think  that  they 
may  have  been  meant  as  offerings  to  the  gods.  The 


The  tools  and  instruments  were  dragged  along. 


pictures  are  almost  always  of  animals  which  they 
hunted  for  food. 

At  first,  Bright  Moon  only  scratched  on  the  walls 
of  the  cave  with  a flint.  Then  he  learned  to  use  colors 
and  charcoal,  much  as  children  use  crayons  and  char- 
coal in  their  school  work  today. 

Bright  Moon  and  his  friends  also  had  to  be  taught 
the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  tribe.  They  had  to  find 
out  what  gods  the' tribe  believed  in;  and  to  learn  what 
their  elders  thought  thunder  and  lightning  were. 
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Why  does  the  ground  get  bare  and  the  air  grow  cold 
at  certain  times?  Why  does  the  river  run  over  its 
banks?  Who  puts  the  stars  out  in  the  daytime? 

He  must  learn  all  he  could  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
tribe.  Religious  feeling  was  very  strong  with  early 
man:  he  must  know  about  the  gods.  When  Bright 
Moon  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  the  old  men  took 
him  far  into  the  woods.  Old  Big  Hand,  the  Wise  One 
of  the  tribe,  taught  him  the  most  important  customs 
and  beliefs.  He  showed  him  little  images  of  the  Rain 
God  and  the  God  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Fire  God;  and 
Bright  Moon  learned  how  the  tribe’s  prayers  and  cere- 
monies were  performed.  They  danced  sacred  dances 
to  the  gods.  At  last,  Bright  Moon  was  welcomed 
gravely  by  the  old  men  as  a man  of  the  tribe.  The 
women,  when  the  men  returned  home,  prepared  a 
great  feast,  and  Bright  Moon’s  school  days  were  over. 

Not  that  he  didn’t  go  right  on  learning.  He  watched 
every  movement  that  the  older  men  made,  and  each 
day  learned  new  things  that  would  help  him  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  tribe  with  pride  and  success.  But  he 
now  counted  himself  a full-grown  man. 

A very  different  school  from  your  own,  you  say.  It 
was.  But  the  things  that  Bright  Moon  learned  so 
carefully  were  those  that  would  help  him  in  his  life 
in  caves  and  forests. 


An  ancient  Egyptian  ship. 


Chapter  II 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
PYRAMIDS 
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E DO  not  know  just  where  Bright  Moon  lived. 
Cave  men  lived  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  But  they  left 
no  books  or  written  records  by  which  we  can  trace 
their  lives.  Let  us  step  forward  a few  centuries,  now, 
and  see  what  was  being  done  in  a country  that  we 
know  quite  well — Egypt,  that  ancient  land  beside  the 
Nile. 

Cave  men  lived,  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell,  as  much 
as  twenty  thousand  years  ago.  The  Egyptians  that 
we  are  going  to  visit,  lived  four  thousand  years  ago 
or  more.  They  had  at  that  time  built  great  cities  and 
25 
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acquired  a great  deal  of  knowledge.  They  had  learned 
to  write,  they  knew  something  about  numbers,  they 
had  learned  how  to  build  temples  and  how  to  study  the 
stars.  They  knew  a great  many  things  that  Bright 
Moon  did  not  know.  They  even  knew  things  which 
we  don’t  know. 

Let  us  board  a quaint  Nile  boat — a dahabiyeh — 
with  its  three-cornered  lateen  sail,  and  its  native  boat- 
men, and  visit  the  land.  The  dahabiyeh  moves  slowly, 
a scow-like  vessel,  with  a yard-arm  on  the  mast  that 
lifts  one  end  high  in  air. 

In  such  a boat  let  us  travel  slowly  up  the  river  to 
where  a boy  named  Ahmed  lived,  thousands  of  years 
ago.  Most  things  have  not  changed  greatly  in  Egypt 
since  Ahmed  lived  here  and  went  to  school.  The 
pyramids  still  stand;  the  desert  still  stretches  west- 
ward from  the  margin  of  land  that  is  watered  by  the 
mighty  river;  the  farmers  still  raise  water  for  their 
crops  with  the  same  creaking  water-wheels;  the  camels 
still  pad,  pad,  along  the  sandy  way,  much  as  they  did 
when  Ahmed  recited  his  lessons. 

Ahmed  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  farmer  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  great  city  of  Thebes,  Here 
powerful  kings  had  built  costly  temples  where  their 
followers  might  worship  the  gods.  Ahmed  often  went 
to  see  the  great  pyramids  which  former  rulers  had 
erected  as  tombs.  He  used  to  wonder  why  the  Great 
Sphinx  had  been  built.  Was  it  a monstrous  idol  or 
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was  it  a royal  tomb?  No  one  knew.  On  his  walks  he 
often  paused  before  the  temples  to  read  the  writing 
on  the  obelisks  standing  before  the  gateway,  and  gaze 
at  the  great  stone  figures  beside  the  door. 

Ahmed’s  father  wanted  his  son  to  be  a scribe.  He 
could  as  well  have  prepared  to  be  an  engineer,  phy- 
sician, architect,  or  soldier;  Egypt  had  need  of  trained 
men  in  each  of  these  fields.  But  laws  of  caste  held  that 
only  certain  chosen  youth  should  enter  them.  Today 
we  choose  our  work  and  enter  into  it  without  any 
rules  of  this  kind. 

Engineers  were  needed  to  move  the  great  masses  of 
stone  with  which  monuments,  temples,  palaces  and 
pyramids  were  built.  They  were  needed,  too,  to  build 
the  canals  and  dams  with  which  the  supply  of  water 
to  furnish  moisture  for  the  crops  was  regulated.  Each 
year,  when  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains  rushed 
down  over  the  cataracts  of  the  Upper  Nile,  the  river 
rose  and  overflowed  its  banks,  just  as  it  still  continues 
to  do.  For  five  or  ten  miles  on  either  side,  the  waters 
spread  out  and  covered  the  land.  When  the  waters 
fell  and  the  river  again  withdrew  within  its  banks,  it 
left  a rich  layer  of  soil  upon  the  land.  The  natives 
called  it  “The  Gift  of  the  Nile,”  and  it  was  truly  a 
great  and  generous  gift.  Without  it,  Egypt  would 
have  been  as  dry  and  useless  to  man  as  the  barren 
Sahara  Desert. 

To  build  these  dams,  canals,  palaces  and  tombs  re- 
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quired  the  skillful  use  of  numbers.  The  Egyptians  had 
worked  out  rules  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  long  be- 
fore Ahmed’s  time.  They  were  highly  skilled  en- 
gineers. 

To  be  a scribe,  not  a great  knowledge  of  numbers 
was  required.  Scribes  must  keep  the  records.  Long 
rolls  of  papyrus  must  be  filled,  and  as  the  Egyptians 
had  no  alphabet,  Ahmed  must  study  hundreds  of  mean- 
ings in  pictures  and  signs  of  various  kinds.  He  must 
memorize  these  and  learn  to  write  them. 

Ahmed  started  to  school  at  the  age  of  five.  It  was 
a private  school,  taught  by  an  old  pedagogue,  or 
teacher,  who  looked  after  the  boys  and  heard  them 
recite. 

There  were  no  regular  schoolhouses  as  we  know 
them  today.  Instead,  school  was  held  in  an  extra  room 
in  someone’s  house.  Ahmed’s  school  was  in  the  house 
of  the  old  teacher.  The  room  was  bare,  and  contained 
only  some  rough-hewn  desks  for  the  pupils  and  a 
larger  one  for  the  Schoolmaster. 

School  lasted  only  half  of  each  day.  Here  Ahmed 
learned  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  do  arithmetic.  Learn- 
ing to  write  was  a difficult  task  because  he  had  really 
to  learn  three  kinds  of  writing. 

Writing  such  as  we  know,  with  letters  and  an  alpha- 
bet, was  unknown.  Instead,  Ahmed  used  pictures , 
such  as  you  see  here.  Each  of  these  pictures  presented 
an  object  or  an  idea. 


o 0 (* 
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Egyptian  Picture  Signs 


Lti  or  d&y 

heaven 
or  5ky 

moon. 

D 

\ 

\ 

li^ht 

ni^ght 

water 

star 

cf7TF 

rain 

People  soon  started  to  combine  certain  of  these 
pictures  to  indicate  ideas  or  thoughts.  Just  suppose 
that  Ahmed  wanted  to  express  the  idea  “understand.” 


should  mean  “stand”  and 


should  mean  “under,”  then  by  combining  the  two  in 


this  manner 


we  could  express  the  symbol 


for  “understand.”  That  would  be  quite  a sensible  way 
to  solve  the  problem,  and  it  was  probably  the  way 
Ahmed  joined  some  of  his  pictures. 

So  a picture  came  to  mean  not  only  a certain  ob- 
ject, but  also  a certain  thought  or  word,  and  often  to 
stand  for  a syllable,  or  sound.  The  bee  became  a 
symbol  of  industry;  a roll  of  papyrus  denoted  knowl- 


An  Egyptian  obelisk  with  hieroglyphic  writing. 
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edge;  an  ostrich  feather  meant  justice;  and  a palm 
branch  denoted  one  year.  The  characters  were  called 
hieroglyphs  and  the  writing  later  came  to  be  known 
as  hieroglyphic.  The  Egyptians  believed  that  only  the 
j priests  and  scribes  should  use  this  kind  of  writing. 

When  hieroglyphics  were  first  used,  scribes  carved 
them  upon  mud  walls  and  rough  stones.  Kings  who 
wanted  to  be  famous  used  to  have  scribes  write  their 
names  on  temples,  obelisks,  and  pyramids.  The  names 
of  royal  persons  had  a line,  called  a cartouch , 
drawn  around  them  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
words. 

Ahmed  used  to  pause  to  read  such  inscriptions  on 
the  obelisks  near  Thebes.  He  learned  to  recognize 
the  names  of  famous  rulers  of  the  earlier  days  of 
Egypt.  Here  is  the  name  of  a ruler  who  lived  long 
after  Ahmed’s  time — Cleopatra,  whose  name  you  all 
know: 

CXM5HD 

Ptolemy,  another  Egyptian  king,  wrote  his  name 
like  this: 

(HH) 

Ahmed  soon  learned,  too,  that  a straight  line  at  the 
end  of  a cartouch  meant  that  the  person  was  a man 
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and  that  a small  oval  in  the  right-hand  comer  meant 
that  the  person  was  a woman. 

These  hieroglyphic  symbols  might  have  been  the 
only  kind  of  writing  in  Egypt,  had  not  some  scribe, 
weary  of  carving  in  stone,  invented  the  first  paper  the 
world  knows  anything  about.  He  gathered  the  papyrus 
reeds,  which  grew  along  the  river,  and  by  splitting 
them  into  thin  strips  and  pressing  them  together  he 
made  a coarse,  tough  paper. 

When  the  paper  was  ready,  it  was  a very  long  sheet 
— so  long  that  it  often  took  up  too  much  room,  and 
was  inconvenient  to  handle.  So  it  was  rolled  up  on  a 
rod,  much  as  we  roll  up  our  wall  maps  today.  This 
kept  the  writing  fresh  and  clear,  and  the  roll  from 
getting  torn.  These  books,  or  rolls,  were  called  scrolls. 
Upon  them  the  scribe  drew  the  hieroglyphs  with  a 
pointed  reed  that  he  dipped  into  a pot  of  ink.  The 
ink  was  really  only  soot  and  water.  It  did  not  last  as 
our  ink  does,  and  could  be  erased  by  sponge  erasers. 

As  the  scribes  continued  to  write  upon  their  papyrus, 
they  left  off  parts  of  their  pictures.  They  kept  only 
enough  to  show  what  they  really  meant.  For  instance 


in  hieroglyphics  an  eagle 


in  hieroglyphics  an  eagle 


“a”  and  a homed  snake 
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It  took  too  long  to  draw  the  entire  picture  each  time, 
so  they  shortened  the  eagle  to  a and  the  snake  to  f . 
These  changes  took  place  little  by  little  until  finally  the 
j writing  was  quite  different  from  hieroglyphics.  This 
new  writing  was  known  as  hieratic  writing  and  was  used 
for  all  work  done  on  papyrus.  Priests  still  used  the 
■ slower  and  more  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  but  ordinary 
people  were  in  too  much  of  a hurry  for  that. 

I Some  time  later,  long  after  Ahmed’s  time,  the  scribes 
! changed  the  forms  of  the  hieratic  writing  into  a third 
kind  of  writing,  known  as  demotic.  It  was  used  for 
letter-writing,  for  keeping  track  of  the  amounts  of 
| grain  stored  and  sold,  and  for  other  everyday  pur- 
; poses.  It  was  still  simpler  than  the  hieratic  writing. 
It  was  the  everyday  writing  of  Egypt. 

You  may  wonder  how  we  know  about  these  kinds 
of  writing  which  Ahmed  had  to  learn.  Ahmed  has 
been  dead  now,  more  than  four  thousand  years.  Long 
1 centuries  passed  before  anyone  could  read  this  for- 
gotten language  or  know  what  this  queer  writing  was 
about.  In  fact,  it  remained  a mystery  until  Napoleon 
I took  his  army  to  Egypt,  a little  more  than  a hundred 
; years  ago,  and  some  of  the  French  scholars  whom  he 
had  taken  with  him,  discovered  a now  famous  stone 
known  to  us  as  the  Rosetta  Stone. 

It  is  a broken  piece  of  black  basalt,  covered  with 
strange  writing  of  three  different  kinds.  They  had 
found  it  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  near  the 
small  town  of  Rosetta.  They  didn’t  know  what  it 
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meant;  but  a great  French  scholar  named  Champollion 
gave  some  years  of  hard  study  to  it. 

He  discovered  that  part  of  it  was  written  in  Greek. 
He  then  saw  that  the  same  thing  was  repeated  on  the 
stone  in  hieroglyphics , and  again  in  demotic.  It  took  him 
a long  while  to  discover  this  important  fact  and  to 
understand  all  of  the  writing  on  the  stone.  But  at  last 
he  was  able  to  do  this,  and  from  that  time  on  we 
were  able  to  read  and  understand  Egyptian  writing. 

Ahmed  struggled  with  these  Egyptian  symbols.  He 
worked  hour  after  hour  copying  them  upon  sheets  of 
papyrus,  on  mud  and  wood  tablets,  or  on  bits  of  stone. 
His  teacher,  too,  made  copies  of  stories  and  poems 
which  Ahmed  had  to  write  perfectly. 

You  may  be  surprised  that  there  were  any  stories 
in  those  ancient  times.  You  will  surely  be  startled  to 
know  that  they  had  folk  stories  similar  to  some  of  the 
ones  we  read  today.  They  had  a story  like  our  Cin- 
derella, another  like  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  another 
very  similar  to  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  Cinderella  story  was  about  an  Egyptian  queen. 
While  she  was  bathing  in  the  Nile,  so  the  story  runs, 
an  eagle  swooped  down  and  carried  off  one  of  her  san- 
dals. As  he  flew  away,  he  dropped  it  into  the  lap  of  the 
king  at  Thebes.  So  deeply  was  the  king  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  sandal  that  he  said  he  would  wed 
none  but  the  owner  of  it.  His  chief  scribe  went  abroad 
in  Egypt  bearing  the  sandal  upon  a cushion. 
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Rich  ladies  and  poor  ladies  tried  to  make  their  feet 
fit.  Sometimes  they  were  too  large,  sometimes  they 
were  too  small.  But  he  finally  found  that  the  sandal 
exactly  fitted  the  foot  of  an  Egyptian  maiden  whom  he 
brought  to  the  king,  who  was  so  happy  to  find  her  that 
he  immediately  made  her  his  queen. 


Ahmed  had  a queer  way  of  doing  arithmetic.  The 
Egyptians  had  only  a few  figures  that  represented 
numbers.  When  they  wanted  to  put  down  three,  or 
seven,  or  nine,  they  had  no  figure  that  stood  for  such 
numbers — the  only  signs  they  had  were  for  i,  io,  ioo, 
iooo,  and  10,000.  When  they  wanted  to  write  23,  they 
set  it  down  like  this:  10,  10,  1,  1,  1. 

Likewise,  when  Ahmed  wanted  to  write  423,  he  made 
it  look  like  this:  100,  100,  100,  100,  10,  10,  1,  1,  1. 

He  learned  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  with 
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these  figures.  An  abacus  was  used  for  this  work.  It 
was  not  like  the  abacus  we  sometimes  see  nowadays. 
It  was  a device  used  for  counting  in  sand.  The  sand 
was  placed  on  a table,  and  grooves  were  made  in  it. 
Ahmed  used  to  put  pebbles  in  the  grooves  when  count- 
ing. The  grooves  represented  tens,  hundreds  and 
thousands. 

If  you  could  have  seen  one  of  Ahmed’s  arithmetic 
papers  you  would  have  noticed  a queer  bird  with  its 
head  pointing  to  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  paper. 
Another  bird  just  like  it  would  be  found  at  the  bottom. 
He  called  this  symbol  “kem.”  At  the  top  of  the  paper 
it  meant  “find”  just  as  you  sometimes  write  “add”  or 
“subtract”  on  your  papers.  At  the  bottom  it  meant 
“found,”  to  show  that  he  had  worked  the  problem,  just 
as  you  sometimes  write  “answer”  on  your  papers. 

By  the  time  Ahmed  was  twelve  he  could  read  and 
write  both  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  writing.  He 
could  also  do  simple  problems  in  keeping  accounts. 
He  was  soon  admitted  into  the  office  of  a skilled  scribe 
whom  he  assisted  in  copying  letters,  records  and  legal 
documents. 

You  see,  his  schoolhouse  now  became  a scribe’s  office. 
All  of  Ahmed’s  work  had  to  be  corrected  by  a scribe. 

Ahmed  worked  carefully  and  was  soon  able  to  do 
perfect  copies.  Then  he  was  ready  to  have  an  office 
by  himself.  Since  he  was  the  son  of  a farmer,  there 
was  little  hope  of  his  becoming  a priestly  scribe,  so  he 
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did  not  attend  the  temple  schools  where  he  would  have 
learned  astronomy,  philosophy  or  medicine. 

But  mathematics  was  needed  everywhere.  The  large 
building  projects  that  they  had  undertaken  show  that 
the  Egyptians  must  have  been  very  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture, engineering  and  all  building  activities  that  are 
based  on  a wide  knowledge  of  number. 

For  astronomy,  too,  knowledge  of  numbers  was 
needed,  as  a great  deal  of  careful  calculation  is  needed 
in  the  study  of  the  stars.  The  Egyptians  knew,  we 
think,  something  of  geometry  and  perhaps  a little  trigo- 
nometry, too. 

While  Ahmed  attended  the  scribe’s  office-school  he 
was  often  asked  to  copy  a book  to  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  a wealthy  man.  This  book  was  called  the  Book 
of  the  Dead.  It  contained  prayers  and  sayings  which 
the  soul  of  the  departed  would  have  to  utter  on  its  jour- 
ney after  death.  This  journey,  the  Egyptians  thought, 
was  beset  with  fierce  monsters,  dangerous  pits  and 
snares,  enemies  to  be  fought  and  conquered.  Ahmed 
copied  the  instructions  upon  sheets  of  papyrus  and 
bound  them  into  a book. 

One  of  the  pages  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  told 
what  the  soul  was  to  say  when  it  came  to  the  end  of 
its  dangerous  journey.  Here  it  had  to  prove  itself  be- 
fore Osiris,  the  God  of  Aalu,  who  would  weigh  its  heart 
to  see  whether  it  might  enter  the  Land  of  Peace.  It 
read: 
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0 ye  Lords  of  Truth, 

1 have  not  secretly  done  evil  against  mankind; 

I have  not  told  falsehoods; 

I have  not  made  the  laborer  do  more  than  his  daily  task ; 

I have  not  been  idle; 

I have  not  been  drunk; 

I have  not  caused  hunger; 

I have  not  murdered; 

I have  not  stolen; 

I have  not  cheated  the  weight  of  the  balance; 

I have  not  slandered  anyone. 

So  Ahmed  and  the  other  Egyptian  schoolboys  helped 
to  make  some  of  the  first  records  that  man  has  ever 
been  known  to  make,  on  stone  and  on  papyrus. 

He  must  also  have  learned  about  the  Egyptian 
calendar.  It  is  the  very  earliest  calendar  about  which 
we  know  anything  at  all.  Year  after  year  the  Egyp- 
tians counted  the  days  elapsing  between  one  flood  sea- 
son and  the  next.  They  learned  that  about  every  three 
hundred  and  sixy-five  days  the  flood  returned.  The 
engineers  made  an  instrument  which  we  call  a milome- 
ter, to  measure  the  high  water  time.  The  period  which 
elapsed  from  one  high  water  time  to  another  they 
called  a year.  Then  by  watching  the  changes  of  the 
moon,  they  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  with  a little  month  of  five  days  known 
as  holidays. 

Ahmed  and  his  father  also  learned  how  to  use  water 
for  the  irrigation  of  their  crops.  He  and  his  com- 
panions learned,  too,  that  if  they  let  the  water  flow 
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any  way  it  happened  to  go,  there  would  be  too  much 
of  it  in  some  places  and  not  enough  in  others. 

So  they  dug  big  ditches  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
out  into  the  fields.  Little  ditches  branched  out  from 
the  big  ones.  When  the  flood  came  the  farmers  let 
the  water  run  into  the  ditches  and  out  through  the 
fields  much  as  we  irrigate  the  fields  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  today. 

Thus  did  Ahmed  and  his  people  learn,  among  the 
reeds  beside  the  river.  They  used  the  reeds  for  paper. 
They  did  their  arithmetic  on  the  abacus.  They  meas- 
ured the  year  from  the  calendar  which  the  Nile  helped 
its  people  to  make.  They  controlled  its  waters  by 
building  dams  and  reservoirs.  They  used  these  same 
waters  to  enrich  their  fields  and  to  water  their  crops. 
But  above  all,  they  learned  in  their  schools  mathe- 
matics and  drawing,  the  art  and  science  of  architec- 
ture and  building.  This  enabled  them  to  put  up  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  temples,  pyramids,  palaces,  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  So  well  did  they  learn  how 
to  build,  that  many  of  their  temples  and  tombs  still 
stand  today,  monuments  to  the  education  which  Ahmed 
and  his  fellows  received  four  thousand  years  ago. 


The  entrance  gates  of  an  old  Chinese  temple. 


Chapter  III 

A TALK-OUT-LOUD  SCHOOL 

ShALL  we  go  to  ancient  China  now?  Here  you 
will  see  a school  that  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
in  Thebes.  I am  calling  this  Chinese  school  a talk-out- 
loud  school.  This  talk-out-loud  habit  that  applied  to 
Chinese  schools  far  away  across  the  Pacific  was  the 
one  thing  in  which  they  were  similar  to  those  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  to  the  Hebrew  schools  that  are  told  about 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Yet  these  schools,  all  so  long  ago,  were  held  at 
widely  separate  times.  Ahmed  lived  in  Egypt  four 
thousand  years  ago,  but  little  Liang,  in  China,  did  not 
40 
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learn  his  hard  lessons  and  many  letters  until  fifteen 
hundred  years  later.  Little  Hebrew  Joseph,  in  Pales- 
tine, didn’t  attend  school  until  another  four  centuries 
had  passed. 

In  ancient  China,  about  400  B.C.  there  lived  a boy 
named  Liang.  He  was  the  son  of  a poor  Chinese 
farmer  who  was  eager  to  give  his  son  a chance  to  be- 
come an  officer  of  the  government.  Since  no  Chinese 
boy  could  hope  to  hold  such  office  without  passing  the 
government  examinations,  Ching,  who  was  Liang’s 
father,  had  by  painful  saving,  laid  up  a few  hundred 
cash  to  use  in  educating  his  son. 

Ching  was  very  poor,  for  each  cash  was  a copper 
coin  worth  only  one-seventeenth  of  one  of  our  pennies. 
The  poor  in  China  prized  them,  though.  Each  coin 
had  a square  hole  in  its  center,  so  that  they  might  be 
strung  in  long  strings  and  put  away. 

“My  son,”  said  Ching,  “you  are  seven  years  old 
today.  It  is  now  time  for  you  to  start  to  school.” 

In  our  country  Liang  would  be  considered  only  six 
years  old.  But  in  China  the  day  he  was  born  was 
counted  as  his  first  birthday.  So  when  he  was  one 
year  old,  the  way  we  figure  it,  he  was  two  years  old 
the  way  the  Chinese  reckon  it. 

Liang  was  delighted  with  this  news.  He  wanted  to 
be  a government  official.  Had  he  realized  how  much 
hard  work  was  in  store  for  him  before  he  could  qualify, 
he  might  not  have  been  so  eager. 

At  this  time  he  did  not  know  how  long  the  school 
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day  was,  and  how  hungry  he  would  be  before  the 
schoolmaster  stopped  for  luncheon. 

At  sunrise  he  was  up  and  trudging  down  the  dusty 
road  to  the  modest  home  of  Lo,  who  kept  the  Chinese 
school.  Ching  went  with  Liang  the  first  day,  because 
in  China  all  boys  had  to  furnish  their  own  desks  and 
stools,  and  of  course  Liang  was  too  young  to  carry 
his.  Instead  of  carrying  books,  tablets  and  pencils 
as  we  do,  Liang  trotted  along  beside  his  father,  Ching, 
who  strode  briskly  forward,  carrying  the  desk  and 
stool. 

Liang  was  very  proud  of  the  desk.  His  father  had 
hewn  it  from  a large  tree  that  had  blown  down  in  their 
yard,  and  he  had  watched  many  days  while  stool  and 
desk  slowly  took  shape.  It  had  taken  his  father  three 
long  months  to  finish  them,  working  at  such  times  as 
he  could  spare. 

He  had  used  strange  and  awkward  tools,  for  he  had 
no  machinery  with  which  to  turn  and  saw  and  smooth 
the  various  parts.  He  had  no  fine  tools  as  many  boys 
now  have.  But  both  father  and  son  were  much  pleased 
when  the  desk  was  done. 

“May  you  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  and 
store  their  learning  in  your  fertile  mind,  my  son,” 
said  his  father.  “At  this  so  humble  gift  may  you  sit 
as  at  the  feet  of  learning.” 

Liang  was  very  proud.  When  he  drew  near  the 
school  he  found  many  other  boys  already  there.  Some 
of  them  lived  with  Lo,  the  teacher,  and  worked  for  him, 
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to  pay  for  their  board  and  keep.  Liang  was  not  going 
jto  do  this.  He  lived  so  near  that  he  could  easily  make 
the  trip  from  home  every  day  at  sunrise,  and  back 
again  at  sunset. 

“I  feel  a little  frightened,”  said  Liang  to  his  father 
as  they  neared  the  school,  “I  have  heard  so  many  tales 
about  Lo  and  his  bamboo  switch.” 

But  by  this  time  they  were  at  the  door.  Lo  greeted 
his  new  pupil  and  showed  him  what  every  little  Chinese 
boy  learns  to  do  each  morning.  Leading  Liang  to  the 
front  of  a small  bare  room,  he  asked  him  to  kneel  and 
bow  before  a large  picture. 

“This,  my  lad,  is  a picture  of  the  great  Confucius,” 
said  Lo.  “Each  morning  when  you  enter  the  room  you 
are  to  come  to  this  spot  and  do  reverence  to  him.  After 
bowing  to  Confucius,  you  will  stop  before  my  desk  and 
bow  to  me.” 

Confucius  was  not  a god — he  was  simply  a wise  and 
good  man.  He  was  considered  almost  as  a god  in 
ancient  China.  He  had  traveled  from  place  to  place 
and  taught  wisdom  to  all,  setting  forth  great  truths 
wherever  he  went.  His  disciples  wrote  as  much  as 
they  could  recall  of  this  wisdom  in  books.  The  Chinese 
felt  that  these  contained  all  that  a man  needs  to  know 
about  how  to  live  and  how  to  treat  his  fellow  man.  We 
know  now  that  what  they  taught  was  wise  and  good. 

Wherever  Confucius  had  gone,  old  people  and  young 
had  gladly  gathered  to  hear  him.  From  the  poor  who 
were  his  pupils,  he  collected  no  fee.  But  from  the 
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wealthy  he  refused  no  offering,  however  large  it  might  be. 
Many  young  men,  eager  to  learn  more  about  govern- 
ment, became  his  disciples  and  followed  him  from 
place  to  place,  sharing  his  temporary  dwelling  places. 

The  writings  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples  are  still 
read  by  cultivated  Chinamen.  Some  of  these,  known 
as  the  Five  Classics  and  the  Four  Books , were  used 
for  many  centuries  as  the  basis  of  most  of  the  work 
done  in  Chinese  schools.  They  are  books  of  beau- 
tiful poems,  interspersed  with  rules  for  moral  conduct. 
They  were  Liang’s  textbooks.  Confucius  wrote  only 
the  last  book.  But  he  collected  and  edited  all  of  the 
others.  From  them  Liang  recited  aloud,  repeating  their 
contents  again  and  again  until  he  had  learned  thou- 
sands of  their  beautiful  sayings  by  heart. 

The  books  of  Confucius  told  people  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.  His  ideas  of  what  should  be 
done  came  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  an- 
cient Chinese.  For  a long  time  afterward  people  did 
just  as  he  said.  Every  school  and  family  considered 
the  writings  sacred.  For  this  reason  all  Chinese  people 
thought  and  felt  in  much  the  same  way.  When  people 
think  alike  they  are  united,  but  they  do  not  progress 
very  fast.  If  year  after  year  everyone  thinks  the 
same  thing,  there  is  no  change.  For  many  years  the 
Chinese  people  did  not  do  much  thinking  for  them- 
selves. So  China  remained  very  much  the  same. 

If  you  have  ever  made  a linoleum  block  or  wood- 
block in  school,  you  will  understand  how  the  Chinese 
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printed  their  books.  Each  page  was  cut  on  wooden 
blocks,  one  block  for  each  page.  The  outlined  char- 
acters, or  letters,  were  raised  by  cutting  the  wood  away 
from  around  each  letter.  Each  block  was  inked  with 
India  ink.  Then  paper  was  pressed  against  it.  In 
this  way  many  copies  could  be  made  of  each  page. 
These  pages  were  then  bound  together  into  books. 
You  and  I consider  the  Bible  a very  old  book,  but 
the  works  of  Confucius  were  written  even  before  many 
books  of  the  Bible. 

Liang’s  first  task  at  school  was  to  learn  the  char- 
acters of  the  Chinese  language.  This  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  our  task  of  learning  the  ABC’s. 

There  are  only  twenty-six  letters  in  our  alphabet, 
but  in  the  Chinese  alphabet  there  are  some  fifty  thou- 
sand characters.  Each  character  stands  for  a sound, 
an  object,  or  an  idea.  Liang  did  not  learn  them  all 
before  he  left  the  elementary  school.  But  he  did  learn 
some  five  thousand  of  them.  He  needed  this  many 
in  order  to  read  the  nine  books  of  Confucius. 

Liang  often  got  confused  because  the  same  sign 
was  sometimes  the  symbol  for  more  than  one  thing. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  symbol  for  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent things.  Liang  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  them 
all  straight.  For  instance,  the  picture  of  a ship  might 
mean  a ripple , as  in  rippling  water.  But  it  also  might 
mean  flickering  flames.  As  if  that  wasn’t  enough,  it 
was  also  used  sometimes  to  mean  noisy  talking. 

Liang  had  to  learn  how  to  tell  what  a symbol  or 
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character  meant  by  looking  at  a sign  placed  after  it. 
This  sign  was  called  a determinative.  That  means  that 
it  told  or  determined  what  the  character  meant.  If  the 
character  meaning  ship  was  combined  with  the  deter- 
minative for  water,  the  symbol  meant  a ripple.  If  it 
was  combined  with  the  sign  for  fire  the  symbol  meant 
dickering  flame. 

Just  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  changed 
into  hieratic,  in  order  to  be  written  more  easily,  so  the 
early  Chinese  picture  writing  changed  its  form  so  that 
it  could  be  painted  more  easily  with  the  reed  brushes. 
You  will  note  this  change  in  the  symbols  below. 

Sun  Moon  Light  Song 


As  you  may  well  imagine,  Liang  found  his  days  full 
of  hard  tasks.  From  his  first  book,  or  primer,  called 
the  San-tsz  King,  he  learned  five  hundred  symbols. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  know  what  the  book  said 
when  he  finished  learning  the  symbols,  because  he  had 
not  yet  been  taught  to  read.  He  was  asked  to  learn 
only  what  each  character  was. 

He  had  to  spend  hours  copying  the  symbols  in  order 
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to  learn  to  write  them.  He  placed  thin  Chinese  paper 
over  the  master’s  copy  and  traced  it  with  a brush, 
word  for  word.  Later  on,  when  he  was  more  skilled 
in  the  art,  he  had  to  stop  tracing  and  make  his  own 
symbols.  When  he  had  finished  a writing  lesson,  the 
master  marked  the  paper.  A circle  meant  that  it  was 
perfect.  A line  drawn  through  one  of  the  symbols 
meant  that  something  was  wrong — very  much  as  your 
teachers  mark  your  papers  today. 

Years  after  he  had  finished  this  primer,  or  first 
book,  Liang  learned  that  it  is  written  in  verse,  and 
that  it  told  him  how  to  study.  Imagine  a boy  or  girl 
in  America  being  given  Tom  Sawyer , and  being  able 
only  to  understand  that  on  each  page  were  certain  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  that  he  must  learn.  Think  of 
reading  about  Tom  and  not  knowing  what  the  book 
was  about! 

Of  course,  this  was  very  long  ago.  Today  in  Chinese 
schools  children  know  what  they  are  reading  about,, 
just  as  children  in  other  countries  do. 

“Now  you  are  ready  for  the  Pih  Kio  Sing  or  Book 
of  Surnames ,”  said  the  teacher  when  Liang  had  finished 
the  primer.  This  book  had  long  lists  of  Chinese  family 
names  which  Liang  must  memorize.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  was  hard ! It  was  almost  more  than  Liang  could 
bear.  But  he  worked  on  and  on  until  he  had  mastered 
them  all. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a Chinese  boy  “backing” 
the  teacher  when  he  recites?  It  was  done  in  this  way: 
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when  Liang  thought  he  was  ready  to  recite  a few  lines 
from  his  primer  he  walked  to  Lo’s  desk,  and  placed 
the  book  in  front  of  Lo.  Then  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  schoolmaster  and  began  to  recite  his  lesson.  There 
were  two  reasons  why  the  boys  were  made  to  do  this. 
If  the  boys’  backs  were  turned  to  the  master  they  could 
not  peek  at  the  book.  If  they  made  poor  recitations 
the  master  took  his  bamboo  stick,  which  was  always 
at  hand,  and  flogged  the  lazy  scholars  diligently. 

As  soon  as  he  could  recite  his  first  lesson  without 
error,  Liang  was  given  the  next  one.  He  promptly  went 
to  his  bench,  sat  down,  and  started  shouting  the  sym- 
bols as  loudly  as  he  could.  Such  a din  you  never 
heard!  For  every  other  boy  was  doing  the  same  thing. 
“When  they  study  aloud  I know  they  are  studying,” 
said  Lo,  “but  when  they  study  silently  how  can  I know 
whether  they  are  working  or  not?” 

When  Liang  had  learned  to  write,  to  read,  and  to 
recite  the  Confucian  Classics  he  was  ready  to  leave  this 
elementary  school  and  to  study  at  the  School  of  the 
Emperor.  This  school  was  maintained  by  the  Emperor 
Chow,  for  his  own  sons  and  the  sons  of  other  Chinese 
families.  Here  the  boys  came  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
aminations which  must  be  taken. 

Liang  was  the  only  scholar  from  Lo’s  school  who 
was  to  seek  a higher  education.  All  the  other  boys 
were  satisfied  with  such  knowledge  as  they  now  had. 
But  Liang  had  set  himself  to  the  task  of  passing  the 
government  examinations.  It  was  a long  road  to  travel, 
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but  he  would  not  give  it  up,  even  though  it  should  take 
him  many  years  to  reach  his  goal. 

At  the  School  of  the  Emperor  he  was  taught  the 
meaning  of  the  Classics.  He  was  also  taught  to  write 
long  essays  after  the  style  used  by  Confucius  and  his 
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pupils  in  their  books.  Hour  after  hour  he  labored  until 
he  could  imitate  the  style  and  the  text  very  well. 

The  Emperor  Chow  wanted  his  university  to  last 
forever.  He  had  a temple  erected  for  the  School  of 
the  Emperor , and  upon  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  granite  columns  of  the  library  he  had  the  Classics 
carved,  so  that  they  would  never  get  lost.  He  called 
them  the  Stone  Classics  of  China. 

The  examination  date  was  now  at  hand.  Every 
third  year  the  scholars  went  to  the  examination  cells 
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in  the  cities.  Here  they  were  locked  up,  a student  in 
each  cell,  and  obliged  to  labor  for  hours,  writing  essays. 

The  cells  might  remind  you  of  rows  of  bathhouses, 
with  dressing  rooms  for  all.  What  dull  places  they 
were!  No  one  looked  happy.  The  boys’  faces  were 
wan  and  their  bodies  were  tense.  They  all  knew  that 
out  of  the  six  hundred  students  gathered  there,  only 
one  in  twenty  would  be  successful.  These  fortunate 
and  happy  ones  would  ever  after  be  called  Flower  of 
Talent.  Each  of  them  would  be  given  a gilt  button  to 
wear  upon  his  cap,  and  a place  provided  for  him  at 
banquet  tables  and  public  gatherings. 

Liang  and  his  family  were  very  happy,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  successful  ones.  He  was  now  a Flower  of 
Talent.  His  hard  work  had  paid.  But  other  hard 
work  was  ahead  for  him.  He  must  now  prepare  for  a 
second  examination  which  would  follow  in  a few  months 
and  was  harder  than  the  first. 

When  the  time  came  Liang  was  surprised  to  find 
both  old  and  young  men  among  the  students  who  had 
gathered.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  sons  and  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  taking  the  examinations 
at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  a man  spent  a whole 
lifetime  trying  to  pass  the  examination,  and  each  time 
he  failed  he  came  back  to  try  again. 

Seeing  all  of  these  older  men  who  had  failed  so  often, 
and  who  knew  so  well  that  not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  could  pass,  Liang  was  more  uneasy  than  ever. 
Would  he  make  it?  he  asked  himself.  Could  he  come 
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through  successfully?  He  studied  hard,  eating  and 
sleeping  but  little;  but  it  was  worth  while.  He  passed. 
He  was  now  a member  of  the  Promoted  Scholar  class — 
a Flower  of  Talent — honored  and  to  be  looked  up  to 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Now  he  would  wear  another 
much  prized  gilt  button  on  his  cap,  have  a flag-staff 
before  the  gate  of  his  home  and  a tablet  on  his  door. 
He  was  sure  of  holding  a government  office,  for  which 
he  had  hoped  since  he  first  started  to  school. 

But  with  all  this,  he  was  not  done  yet.  Liang  was 
now  twenty  years  old.  His  life  thus  far  had  been 
spent  in  learning  and  in  preparation  for  the  repeated 
examinations  which  he  had  had  to  face.  There  was 
still  one  more  of  them  to  go  through.  It  would  be 
more  trying  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  Only  a 
score  of  the  many  candidates  would  be  successful. 
Liang  hoped  that  he  would  be  one  of  that  score.  If 
he  was,  he  would  be  in  the  Fit  for  Office,  or  Forest 
of  Pencils  class. 

He  felt  less  fear  of  the  trial  through  which  he  was 
to  pass  than  he  had  felt  in  other  examinations.  For 
he  was  getting  used  to  them  now.  But  he  couldn’t  but 
feel  a little  anxious,  and  he  was  glad  indeed  when,  the 
examination  done,  he  found  that  he  had  passed  with 
high  honors.  He  was  now  given  an  office  of  literary 
distinction  in  the  Emperor’s  Academy. 

Was  it  any  wonder,  thought  Liang,  with  his  new 
honors  fresh  upon  him,  that  men  spent  years  in  search 
of  them?  He  was  much  pleased  with  what  he  had  done. 
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But  most  boys  in  China  never  went  to  school  very 
long.  The  higher  schools  did  little  to  help  the  man 
who  had  to  make  his  living  in  ordinary  ways.  They 
did  little  for  their  scholars  more  than  to  keep  alive 
China’s  ancient  traditions.  They  served  no  practical 
purpose  except  for  those  office  seekers  who  were  bright 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  endure  the  long  strain. 
But  this  kind  of  education  was  the  only  kind  that  China 
was  to  know  for  many  long  centuries. 

This  has  been  changed  now.  The  Chinese  have 
taken  over  much  of  what  is  best  in  our  western  schools. 
Through  a friendly  gesture  made  by  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  possible  for  hundreds  of  young  Chinese 
men  and  women  to  attend  our  American  universities. 
These  have  returned  home  to  spread  the  news  of  west- 
ern school  methods,  and  with  the  great  schools  set  up 
by  missionaries  and  others  in  China,  education  there 
has  become  a good  deal  more  modern  than  it  once  was. 


Chapter  IV 

THE  SYNAGOGUE  SCHOOL 


The  synagogue  school  was  almost  as  much  as  a Talk- 
out-loud  school  as  the  one  which  Liang  attended. 

The  synagogue  school  was  the  school  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  race.  Long  years  the  Hebrews  had  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  living  in  tents,  driving  their  flocks 
of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle  to  pasture,  increasing  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth,  until  at  last  they  became  more 
civilized  and  settled  down  in  a region  that  they  called 
the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Here  they  tended  their  flocks,  learned  to  farm,  built 
cities,  reared  temples  and  palaces,  and  grew  to  be  a 
great  people.  They  had  gained  much  learning.  Their 
laws  were  so  wise  that  we  still  use  many  of  them,  and 
most  of  our  conduct  is  built  upon  what  these  ancient 
Hebrews  wrote  down  as  rules  by  which  man  is  to  live. 

As  the  years  passed,  they  built  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Here  was  their  capital.  Here  they  came  to 
worship.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 
When  the  Jews  came  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  they 
gathered  from  all  over  the  world  of  that  day,  speaking 
in  many  tongues  and  bringing  with  them  many  new 
54 
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ideas  of  dress,  of  manners,  of  all  that  the  world  held 
of  knowledge  and  of  what  we  call  civilization. 

Here,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  some  twenty-two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  lived  a small  boy  whose  name  was 
Joseph.  His  father  was  named  Jacob.  With  his  father 
and  mother,  and  his  father’s  father,  their  large  family 
lived  in  what  we  call  the  patriarchal  way.  The  father 
or  the  father’s  father,  so  long  as  he  was  alive,  ruled 
the  family,  ordered  the  ways  of  the  household  and  was 
looked  up  to  and  revered  in  every  way. 

They  lived  in  a pleasant  home  among  the  vineyards 
and  olive  groves,  and  little  Joseph  was  taught  the  les- 
sons that  the  Hebrews  thought  well  to  teach  their 
children. 

These  lessons  had  to  do  largely  with  religion.  Little 
Joseph  must  be  taught  to  know  the  Torah , which  meant 
the  Law.  This  is  the  same  as  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Later  on,  he  must  know  the  Tal- 
mud, which  is  a group  of  stories  about  the  glories  of 
ancient  Hebrew  history,  with  long  comments  on  the 
Law,  and  with  set  rules  for  almost  every  thing  that 
Joseph  would  ever  do  in  his  everyday  life. 

One  of  Joseph’s  first  lessons  was  how  to  conduct 
himself  at  the  temple  service.  At  an  early  age,  he  was 
taken  to  Jerusalem  and  there  taught  to  worship.  To- 
day we  see  him,  on  one  of  the  Holy  Days,  learning  one 
of  his  most  important  lessons.  He  is  taking  his  first 
offering — a little  baby  lamb — to  the  great  temple  that 
overlooks  the  city.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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buildings  in  the  world  of  that  day,  but  not  so  wonder- 
ful as  the  one  which  Solomon  had  built  on  the  same 
spot  some  hundreds  of  years  before.  That  temple 
had  been  destroyed  when  Jerusalem  had  fallen  and 
the  Jews  had  been  carried  off  into  captivity.  Now 
Cyrus  the  Great,  the  Persian  king,  had  sent  them  home 
again,  and  they  had  rebuilt  their  temple,  and  Jerusa- 
lem was  prosperous  and  busy  once  more. 

Little  Joseph  and  his  father  walk  slowly  through  the 
busy  streets  where  the  merchants  cry  their  wares  and 
the  open  bazaars  are  filled  with  beautiful  things — * 
rugs,  silks,  gems,  spices,  copper-ware,  fruits,  melons, 
figs,  grapes— -all  most  wonderful  and  most  tempting  to 
the  little  country  boy. 

On  up  the  steep  hill  they  climb  to  the  temple  at  its 
crest.  How  tired  little  Joseph  looks  as  he  trudges 
along,  bowed  with  weariness  from  the  long  distance  he 
has  come.  Close  to  his  heart  he  holds  the  little  lamb. 

How  crowded  the  streets  are!  Hebrews,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  hurrying  forward.  They  are 
clad  in  clean,  fresh  garments.  Clean  kerchiefs  are 
about  the  women’s  shoulders.  They  hurry  forward  to 
offer  gifts  to  their  great  God,  Yahweh,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  for  Jehovah.  Some  of  them  are  carry- 
ing lambs  or  goats.  Others  drive  before  them  bulls 
or  rams.  Little  Joseph  presses  the  little  lamb  close  in 
his  arms.  A stranger  presses  near  him — a man  in 
strange  clothes.  He  is  a Jew  from  Cyrene.  There  is 
another,  with  a strange  head-dress  on  his  head.  He  is 
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from  Persia,  across  the  desert  sands.  Palestine  has 
been  a battleground  for  years.  The  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  each  in  turn,  have  attacked  the 
Hebrews,  defeated  them  and  taken  possession  of  their 
land.  Already  they  are  a scattered  race. 

As  they  draw  near  the  glittering  temple,  little  Joseph 
feels  that  he  has  never  seen  so  many  people. 

“Look,  father,”  he  cries,  “look!  The  people  crowd 
all  about  us.  And  look  at  the  little  boys.  Father,  did 
you  ever  in  your  life  know  that  there  were  so  many 
little  boys?” 

His  father  presses  his  warm  little  hand  in  his  own. 
“Keep  near  me,  Joseph  mine,”  he  says.  “The  throng 
is  great.  Wander  not  away  from  me.  And  see,  son 
of  mine,  the  great  processions  of  the  priests!  And 
hear  the  music!  Canst  hear  harp  and  timbrel,  son?” 

Little  Joseph  clings  close.  Across  the  mighty  tem- 
ple spaces,  music  rises  and  falls,  and  in  the  distance 
are  glimpses  of  white-robed  priests.  A cloud  of  incense 
hangs  about  the  great  ceilings  and  all  about  are  men 
who  kneel,  and  little  boys.  How  different  from  the 
quiet  of  his  father’s  grain-fields  and  sunny  orchard- 
lands  ! 

On  up  the  hill  and  into  the  outer  court  went  Joseph 
and  his  father.  Through  the  open  gates  the  throngs 
surged  and  pushed  their  way,  and  as  they  neared  the 
great  altar,  little  Joseph  learned  that  here  were  lessons 
to  be  gone  through  with,  too.  He  must  learn  to  hand 
his  bleating  little  lamb  to  the  priest.  He  must  know 
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the  ceremonial  prayers,  and  how  to  dress  and  how  to 
kneel.  He  must  know  how  to  worship  the  Hebrew’s 
God. 

So  he  has  been  brought  far,  along  the  hot  and  dusty 
Judean  roads,  to  carry  a baby  lamb  to  the  smoking 
altar,  because  it  is  part  of  his  schooling. 

There  are  other  things,  too,  that  Joseph  must  learn. 
He  must  know  of  the  greatness  of  his  race.  He  must 
hear  the  wonders  of  David,  the  poet-king,  and  of 
Solomon,  his  son.  He  must  learn  of  the  captivity  in 
Egypt,  of  Moses,  and  Joseph,  and  of  Abraham,  the 
father  of  his  people. 

Then,  too,  he  must  listen  while  his  father  sings  the 
beautiful  songs  of  David,  the  shepherd-boy  and  king. 
Some  of  them  the  great  king  had  written  for  his  court 
musicians;  others  were  probably  written  as  he  had 
watched  his  flocks,  singing  softly  as  the  sheep  grazed 
along  the  hillside  or  down  the  stream. 

They  were  very  beautiful.  We  still  sing  many  of 
them  today,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  wherever  men 
love  beautiful  poetry.  They  are  called  the  Psalms , and 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

All  about  in  the  hills  of  Judea  were  little  villages 
such  as  the  one  in  which  Joseph  lived.  In  each  village 
was  a synagogue  where  the  people  worshiped,  and 
listened  to  the  expounding  of  the  Law.  In  each  syna- 
gogue, too,  in  Joseph’s  time,  was  a school.  A wise 
Rabbi  who  had  been  High  Priest,  had  ordained  that 
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wherever  there  were  little  children — and  that  meant 
everywhere — a school  should  be  maintained.  It  was 
usually  a very  small  school.  It  was  held  in  the  syna- 
gogue, under  a spreading  olive  tree,  or  in  a sunny  cor- 
ner of  a wall.  Here,  with  the  great  Scroll  of  the  Law 
before  the  teacher,  the  boys  learned  to  read  and  write. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Hebrew  writing?  Joseph  learned 
how  to  make  the  characters  at  the  synagogue  school. 
If  you  study  the  matter,  you  will  learn  that  there  are 
no  vowels  in  Joseph’s  alphabet.  Instead,  dots  and 
lines  were  used  in  certain  positions  to  show  the  vowel 
sounds  to  be  used. 

Instead  of  reading  his  scroll  as  we  read,  from  left 
to  right,  Joseph  read  it  from  right  to  left.  In  the  same 
way  he  had  to  learn  to  write  from  it.  It  was  his  read- 
ing book,  writing  book,  spelling  book,  all  in  one. 

Now  this  Scroll  of  the  Law  was  the  Hebrew  Torah, 
which  is  the  first  part  of  our  Old  Testament. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  things  that  Joseph 
learned  from  the  Torah  were  the  laws  and  rules  set 
down  for  better  living.  It  was  by  means  of  these  laws 
that  his  people  had  grown  up  from  a state  of  wandering 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  living  in  tents,  without  books, 
schools,  learning  or  culture,  to  a settled  nation. 

When  he  went  to  school,  Joseph  had  to  go  through 
certain  ceremonies.  At  the  door  of  the  synagogue  he 
had  to  change  his  wooden  slippers,  which  were  called 
kubcobs,  and  wear  only  soft  ones  inside  the  place  of 
worship.  For  clothing  he  wore  a special  garment 
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called  a Tallit.  His  first  school  at  the  synagogue  was 
called  the  Bet  Sefer.  That  was  the  Hebrew  way  of 
saying  elementary  school.  Here  he  studied  the  Torah. 
His  lessons  were  written  out  for  him  by  the  scribe,  or 
teacher,  on  rolls  of  papyrus.  Sometimes  instead  of 
papyrus,  tablets  of  stone  or  clay  were  used,  the  writing 
being  done  with  a stylus  or  shebbet. 

When  Joseph  was  thirteen  years  old,  came  a great 
feast,  Bar  Mizwah.  Joseph  must  learn  a fine  speech 
to  say  at  the  feast  that  his  mother  was  preparing  in 
his  honor.  All  the  best  that  the  house  could  afford, 
linen,  silver,  candlesticks  and  food,  were  made  ready. 
Joseph’s  kin,  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  relatives  were 
to  be  present.  The  scribes  at  the  synagogue  worked 
hard  with  Joseph  to  help  him  perfect  his  speech.  It 
was  the  most  important  event  in  his  whole  school  life. 
For  after  Bar  Mizwah  Joseph  would  be  considered  a 
grown-up  member  of  the  family,  responsible  for  his 
own  conduct. 

Now  Joseph  was  ready  to  study  a variety  of  things. 
He  was  ready  now  to  attend  classes  in  astronomy.  He 
could  begin  to  learn  geometry  and  a little  of  trigonom- 
etry and  surveying.  Medicine  was  taught  now,  and 
in  arithmetic  he  was  taught  about  the  casting  of  ac- 
counts. As  a scribe,  he  had  already  learned  the  art 
of  beautiful  hand-writing,  and  was  very  proud  of  his 
handsomely  written  scrolls. 

Joseph’s  calendar  was  not  like  ours.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  it  had  three  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-four.  Each  month  was  reckoned  by  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  the  moon  to  revolve  around  the 
sun.  It  was  a lunar  year\  and  in  it,  the  months  were 
all  of  equal  length.  Every  three  years  an  extra  month 
was  added  to  make  the  year  correspond  with  the  solar, 
or  sun,  year. 


The  best  the  house  could  afford. 


The  months  were  sometimes  known  as  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  so  on;  but  they  were  also  known  by  the  fol- 
lowing names: 


Nisan— April 
I jar — May 
Sivan — June 
Tammuz — July 
Ab — August 
Elul — September 


Tishrt— October 
Heshvan — November 
Kislev — December 
Tebet — January 
Sfaebat — February 
Adar — March 


Instead  of  naming  the  days  of  the  week,  Joseph 
learned  to  call  them  the  first  day,  second  day,  third 
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day,  and  so  on.  The  Sabbath  is  the  seventh  day.  As 
each  new  day  begins  at  sunset,  Joseph’s  Sabbath  really 
began  on  the  sunset  of  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day. 

Joseph  lived  and  learned  in  Judea,  a distant  land  and 
in  a distant  time,  when  the  world  was  supposed  to  be 
flat,  when  America  was  unheard  and  undreamed  of, 
when  the  glory  of  Greece  was  as  yet  unknown,  and 
the  Roman  legions  had  not  set  foot  beyond  Italy.  It 
was  a small  world.  But  great  things  were  being  done. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  hoped  that  their  schools  would 
help  boys  and  girls  to  play  their  parts  in  those  great 
things,  just  as  we  today  hope  our  schools  will  teach  us 
how  to  take  part  in  the  great  things  that  are  happening 
in  our  own  time. 
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